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2.   phase-out of direct funding for data analysis by the Explorer principal
investigator teams, and

3.  initiation of a guest investigator program to which all interested scientists
could apply for continued study of these valuable data bases.

The first two elements above were implemented quickly. As for the third ele-
ment, 41 guest investigators were supported in 1991, but the funding for contin-
uation of this important program is highly uncertain.

The space physics community is united in its support of vigorous guest
investigator programs for many reasons: (1) they are very cost effective,

(2) they bring different talents and interests to the analysis of costly space data,

(3) they provide the Pis and their teams with new collaborative capabilities and
opportunities, (4) they help bridge the gap between major missions, and (5) they
provide a natural way to encourage the interplay between big and little science
that enriches space physics research.

Sometimes individual investigators or small teams find it advantageous to
coordinate their data analyses in order to achieve their respective research objec-
tives. As an example, it has been suggested that the time is ripe to undertake a
retrospective analysis of existing and complementary sets of space-based and
ground-based data dealing with magnetospheric substorms. The relevant data
have now been archived, and the theoretical models of substorms have changed
considerably since the individual data sets were first analyzed. Another example
is the Coordinated Heliospheric Observations (COHO) program, which seeks to
support theory, modeling, data analysis, and guest investigations aimed at under-
standing the heliosphere and its boundaries through coordinated data obtained
from spacecraft now widely distributed throughout the heliosphere. The COHO
initiative was approved in NASA's Space Physics Division program for FY
1993, but no funds were appropriated to support it.

Data analysis is but one example of the strong synergism that can exist
between big and little science. It shows, as discussed in Chapter 2, that both are
essential for the advancement of space physics. Furthermore, large and small
efforts must be carefully balanced and coordinated to optimize the scientific
return.